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VERY country that seeks military success renounces liberty. In 

the spirit of passive obedience and discipline lies the strength of 

armies ; criticism, discussion and the assertion of lawful rights are 
the mainsprings of free institutions. In a country at war, or preparing 
for war, authority must be absolute ; its proper sovereign is a general and 
a dictator. The spirit of conquest and the spirit of freedom are therefore 
incompatible. Force reigns with the one, reason with the other. And 
the war ended, victory ordinarily seals the subjugation of the victorious 
people; for Bonapartes are much more common than Washingtons. 
Seeing, therefore, that in every war nations must stake both their pros- 
perity and their freedom, it is obvious that, if they have their eyes open, 
they cannot wish fer it. Experience has shown that arbitration can 
never involve a danger to anyone. It has been repeatedly resorted to 
of late years, and in every case it has removed the difficulty without giv- 
ing rise to any objection or leaving any bitterness behind. If arbitration 
by sovereigns has been attended with such results, it must 2 fortiori be 
effective were the decision pronounced by a high court combining all the 
guarantees of impartiality, enjoying the highest authority and being 


accepted beforehand by all parties. 
EMILE DE LAVELEYE. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY.” 


ArT. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. [V. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


ArT. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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The Return of Peace. 
The war is over. Inthis we greatly rejoice. Our 


views in regard to the war have been fully expressed 
in previous numbers of this paper. It is needless 
to repeat them. We have seen nothing to induce 
us to modify them in the least, and we believe the 
judgment of impartial history hereafter will fully 
sustain them. However that may be, the war has 
now passed into history, and nothing can be done in 
regard to it but to try to prevent the evil results 
threatening to come out of it. In common with 
others, we shall sincerely rejoice over whatever 
measure of real freedom and promise of improve- 
ment shall come to the populations which the war 
has severed from the control of Spain. But we can- 


not think of the awful scenes produced by our war- 
ships among the two Spanish fleets destroyed, or of 
the dreadful slaughter, death by disease, and starva- 
tion and sullering about Santiago de Cuba, without 
feeling that whatever good has been attained ought 
to have been attained otherwise, that war is forever- 
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more ‘the same monstrous thing which 
we do not see how any motive or comsblastion of 
motives can justify in this enlightened age. 

The Washington correspondents represent that, 
when the peace protocol was signed on August 
twelfth, President McKinley, Secretary Day and the 
other representatives of the Administration present, 
relieved of the immense burden which the war had 
compelled them to bear, ‘‘were radiant with a happi- 
ness which the stormy weather could not affect.” 
We can well believe it. Practically the whole na- 
tion feels the same relief, and there is profound 
gratitude everywhere. As the war went on, and 
the national debt piled up with frightful rapidity, 
and the appalling condition of things about Santiago 
became known, the spirit of the people settled into 
deeper and deeper distress, and there was earnest 
longing for the end of the war. The spirit of the 
men who forced the war upon us became much 
sobered, when they saw that it was not as fine 
political job as they had-expected. The reaction 
among the people was very strong when the serious- 
ness of the war became apparent, and the real 
character of the Cubans cropped out. We hope that 
this reaction has been strong enough to cure the 
country of the detestable spirit of jingoism which 
was so widely prevailing. 

The cause of peace probably never before had so 
many real friends in the nation as to-day, however 
many apparent friends may have proved untrue. 
Its earnest and active advocates before the war 
have only been strengthened in their convictions by 
recent events, and made more determined to carry 
on an active and ceaseless propaganda. The war 
has aroused miny others to a sense of their unfaith- 
fulness in the past and toa purpose to work faith- 
fully in the future. We doubt if the essentially 
pacific spirit of the nation has on the whole been’ 
seriously aflected, as was at one time threatened. 
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We are thus encouraged to hope that the two evils 
most to be dreaded from the war may be measur- 
ably prevented, that is, the militarization of the coun- 
try and the adoption of what has been called 
‘*imperialism.” The danger in both these directions 
is, however, great, and it will take the combined 
and immediate efforts of all those who wish to see 
the national character remain as in the past, to pre- 
vent the country from going much further astray 
than it has already done. The swift victories of the 
navy have awakened the old passion of military 
glory, and the enlargement of both army and navy 
consequent upon the war will make it most difficult 
to keep either within the limits heretofore main- 
tained or any other reasonable limits. There will 
be a determined effort to bring about generally 
much greater preparation for war, after the Euro- 
pean models. The tendency of all this is plain to 
see, and neither voice nor pen should be spared to 
try to counteract it. The masses of the people who 
are not much accustomed to make themselves heard 
on public questions, though they constitute the real 
life and worth of the nation, have it within their 
power to save the country at the present time, if 
they will only arouse themselves to do their duty. 

The danger in the directions indicated is greatly in- 
creased by the annexation proposed of considerab!e of 
the territory wrested from Spain by the war. Even 
if the Philippines should be entirely left out, the 
danger will only be lessened. Poito Rico and the 
other Spanish West India islands, if annexed, will 
have to be governed for a time at least by military 
occupation. This means a larger army and more 
warships. Hawaii has already been annexed, and 
one of the first things done was to send thither a 
warship and a regiment of soldiers. It is announced 
that the building of three new battleships will be 
recommended to Congress when it meets next 
winter. Thus territorial expansion and military and 
naval development will go hand inhand. To what 
extent the militarization shall go, will depend upon 
the faithfulness of the people in holding the govern- 
ment authorities to the fundamental national ideals, on 
which our real glory and influence have so far rested. 
The growth of the navy and army will incline to 
go much beyond the territorial expansion resulting 
from the war. The party advocating this will be 


alert and active, and will have to be met at Washing- 
ton with a ceaseless inflow of opposing influence. 
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Not only in meeting directly these dangerous ten- 
dencies will the friends of peace have an imperative 
duty to perform. They must push their cause on 
its positive side without delay. Every mail that 
goes into Washington ought to carry letters urging 
the immediate revival of the Anglo-American arbi- 
tration treaty. The time is highly favorable for 
this, and the opportune moment must not be allowed 
to pass by unimproved. Then, all other lines of 
work for arbitration and peace must be followed up 
with increased earnestness. There is a large amount 
of public opinion favorable in a general way to peace 
but not yet rid of false notions about war. This 
must be won over to the right side. The friends of 
peace never had larger opportunities or larger re- 
sponsibilities than at the present critical moment in 
our national life. The forces of evil abound; the 
forces of good must much more abound. 


Battleships and Universities. 


At the Alumni @inner at Harvard University, on 
the 29th of June, some remarks were made by Presi- 
dent Eliot, in reference to the war with Spain, 
which surprised a good many persons present and 
a still larger number who read them in the papers. 
These remarks seemed so out of harmony with the 
teachings of the President of Harvard just before 
the war and particularly in his address at the Wash- 
ington Arbitration Conference of April, 1896. 

‘¢The educated youth, who loves his country, 
does not stop to consider in what precise cause his 
country has gone to war. If he did, he could not 
find out.” 

If this sentence, which constituted the basis of one 
section of the speech, means anything, it means that 
true patriotism is blind and unreasoning, and asks no 
questions, when the government authorities decide 
upon a war, either as to its cause or what its results 
are likely to be. No doctrine could be more perni- 
cious than this. It is exactly the same sentiment as 
that of Emperor William when he talks about ¢ iron 
blind obedience.” ‘* My country,right or wrong,” in 
its worst possible interpretation, is not a mite worse. 
One would think that an educated youth, of all 
others, would be just the one to know, and that he 
would be advised by the President of Havard Uni- 
versity to know, why his country goes to war; and 
that he would be the last youth in the nation to fling 
himself blindly down at his country’s feet, right or 
wrong, ‘* just as a lover throws a rose at the feet of 
his mistress.” That, unfortunately, is the sort of 
patriotism which has always prevailed in the world, 
and it is the chief suppart of the cruel and irration- 
al militarism of the present day. 
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But a more astonishing remark still was the one 
in which Dr. Eliot said that he considered vicious the 
whole argument of Charles Sumner that the enor- 
mous sums of money put into war preptrations in 
time of peace ought rather to be expended in educa- 
tion, in the administration of justice, in charity, in 
lessening the burdens of the over-taxed masses, and 
in other constructive ways. 

Charles Francis Adams, president of the Alumni, 
in introducing President Eliot, had said, in depreca- 
tion of the war with Spain, that the cost of the war, 
estimated at forty million dollars per month, would 
run three hundred and sixty-tive universities the size 
of Harvard. Referring to this statement, Dr. Eliot 
said : 

‘¢T am not sure I shall be able to follow Presi- 
dent Adams in the line he has suggested. The 
quick capital of Harvard University is not more 
than the cost of two battleships, but can we compute 
what those battleships may win? It was Charles 
Sumner, who looks down upon us from the other 
side of this hall, who first made comparisons of that 
nature, and some years after he had made them, 
there came upon us the terrific struggle which Presi- 
dent Adams has been describing so eloquently. 
About that time I came to the conclusion that the 
whole argument of Charles Sumner was a vicious 
one.” 

We have not space to give the text of Sumner’s 
argument. It is found in section rv, 6, of bis ora- 
tion on ** The True Grandeur of Nations,” occupying 
fourteen or more pages of that famous speech. 
Whoever will take the trouble to examine it, will 
see that Sumner’s whole argument was directed, not 
against war in any and every case, nor against any 
and every warship, but against the folly and wicked- 
ness of the enormous outlays by the nations in 
‘* preparations for war in time of peace,” and their 
equally culpable penuriousness, in comparison, in 
providing for education, the administration of jus- 
tice, for charity, in a word, ‘‘for the surpassing 
interests of knowledge and benevolence.” His com- 
parison of the cost of construction and maintenance 
of the battleship Ohio, then ‘* swinging idly” in Bos- 
ton harbor, with that of Harvard College was only a 
single illustration in his argument, which was direct- 
ed against ‘* armed peace,” and covered the whole 
range of the vast burdens of war preparations 
throughout what is ealled Christendom. 

President Eliot must certainly have lost from 
mind Mr. Sumner’s meaning, or he never would 
have said that he considered the whole argument a 
vicious one. It is the same argument which he 


himself, along with other distinguished university 
and college presidents, has been urging with great 
force against a system which is more and more ab- 
sorbing the revenues of all the nations and driving 
them straight on to ultimate exhaustion and ruin. 
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Or did the President of Harvard really mean to 
say what his speech, fairly interpreted, made him 
say: That the fact that a war is to cost forty millions 
a month, with all that that means of increased taxa- 
tion, derangement of business and withdrawal of re- 
sources from nearly every line of civil enterprise, is 
to be taken little account of in deciding whether the 
nation is to enter upon war? That the reckless 
haste with which national legislators are ready to 
rush into war involving prodigious sums, not a tithe 
of which they would ever dream of voting for any 
other purpose, exhibits a healthful public spirit ? 
Does he mean that two warships, because of what 
they may possibly win in some remote contingency, 
are, as standing institutions, worth more to the na- 
tion than a great university like Harvard doing its 
noble work steadily year after year? And does he 
mean to excuse the nations for putting such huge 
sums into war vessels and other like things, because 
of what they may possibly win, though it be at the 
expense of their schools, their shops, their farms and 
their kitchens? Does he wish our country to pro- 
ceed further on a course like that. When he says 
that for more than thirty years he has held Sumner’s 
whole argument to be a vicious one, does he wish to 
be understood as approving the system of modern 
militarism which keeps five million soldiers under 
arms and nearly a thousand war-dogs on the sea; 
which, since he became convinced of the viciousness 
of Sumner’s argument, has doubled the war debts of 
the world, until they now reach the staggering sum 
of thirty thousand millions; which yearly sinks, in 
direct expenses and interest, two thousand millions 
more, and has reduced some of the populations of 
Europe to actual starvation ? 

President Eliot’s Alumni dinner speech, if it is to 
be taken seriously and if it is assumed that he knew 
what Sumner’s argument was, commits him to the 
present system of ‘ bloated armaments,” which Mr. 
Gladstone so much deplored in his closing days ; 
and the most passionate advocates of a large in- 
crease of our own navy and army may well quote 
the President of Harvard University, as the New 
York Sun has already done, as in perfect sympathy 
with their un-American schemes. 

We do not believe, however, that this apparently 
deliberate rejection of Sumner’s great argument, 
any more than the extraordinary notion of educated 
patriotism advanced by him, both of which were so 
vociferously cheered by Harvard’s educated ” 
and ** patriotic” sons, represents in any just sense 
the position of Harvard’s president. We appeal 
from President Eliot, the Alumni dinner orator in 
time of the excitement and delirium of war, to Presi- 
dent Eliot in time of peace and sobriety. In his 
address at the Washington Conference in 1896, he 
spoke of the recent jingoism in this country as ‘a 
detestable thing,” ‘‘ an offensive foreign importa- 
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tion,” ‘*the most abject copy conceivable of a perni- 
cious foreign idea,” ‘‘a delusion than which a more 
complete can not be imagined.” ‘*What other 
powerful nation has dispensed with a standing army ? 
What other nation with an immense seaboard has 
maintained but an insignificant fleet? It has been 
our glory to be safe, though without fortresses, fleets 
or armies.” 

We believe Sumner would have called these sen- 
tences a most consummate practical statement of his 
argument, and that he would have recognized his 
own voice in the following magnificent passage from 
the same speech of President Eliot : 

‘* Now, Gentlemen, I, too, believe that this na- 
tion has a mission in the world, a noble mission: 
but it is not that one (of armed force). It is not 
by force of arms that we may best commend to the 
peoples of the earth the blessings of liberty and self- 
government ; but rather by taking millions from va- 
rious peuples into our own land, and here giving 
them experience of the advantages of freedom. . 
There is only one other means by which we should 
teach these principles to men. It is by example— 
by giving persuasive example of happiness and pros- 
perity, arrived at through living in freedom and at 
peace. Never should we advocate the extension of 
our institutions by force of arms, either on sea or 
land. Never should we attempt to force another na- 
tion to adopt arbitration or any other doctrine of 


peace.” 


The Czar’s Note. 


The note, given in full on page 191, which the 
Czar of Russia, on the 24th of August, through his 
foreign minister, handed to the representatives at St. 
Petersburg of the European powers, calling for a 
conference in the interests of a reduction of arma- 
ments and of peace, will, if it proves to be meant 
seriously, stand as one of the most important state 
documents issued during this century. The note 
was unexpected, and has produced a profound im- 
pression in Europe. Various motives have been as- 
signed for the issuing of the call for a conference at 
the present time, but the note itself bears evidence 
that the motives there given are the real ones which 
determined the Czar’s course. His reasons for de- 
siring a reduction of armaments are the same as 
those put forth by the friends of peace for many 
years, namely, that the constant increase of arma- 
ments tends to insecurity instead of peace, that they 
are a crushing load on the people and that they pre- 
vent the development of those interests on which 
human welfare everywhere depends. 

The note has met witha favorable reception nearly 
everywhere in Europe, though of course there have 
been cynical slurs and imputation of bad motives. 
The difficulties in the way of such a conference are 
pointed out particularly in France, but the purpose 
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of Emperor Nicholas is in general highly praised. 
It is thought that the governments of other European 
nations knew of the Czar’s intention, and that there- 
fore the conference is sure to meet. The large ap- 
proval given by the European press will make it 
much easier to secure the consent of the governments 
to the holding of the conference. It is recognized 
in all intelligent quarters in Europe that the mad 
rivalry in armaments must before long cease, either 
through the awful cataclysim which the Czar points 
out or through some peaceful agreement of the pow- 
ers. The hour has come for the beginning of dis- 
urmament. The authoritative voice in its behalf has 
been heard none too soon. One trembles to think 
what may happen in Europe inthe near future if the 
Czar’s purpose should fail of realization. The con- 
ference, it seems to us, will be held because it must 
be held, if ruin, widespread and fearful, is to be 
averted. 

All good men everywhere will watch with the 
greatest interest the developments which the Czar’s 
move brings about. It may be, we can not help be- 
lieving that itis, the beginning of one of the grandest 
and most beneficent movements which history has 
ever recorded. 

Editorial Notes. 

On Tuesday, July 26th, the French ambassador, M. 
Jules Cambon, presented to President McKinley a mes- 
sage from the Spanish government looking to the end of 
the war. On Saturday following the President, after much 
consultation with his cabinet and a further conference 
with M. Cambon, communicated his reply to the Spanish 
overtures, stating the terms of peace acceptable to the 
United States. On August 6th, the Spanish Cabinet 
formulated its reply to the President’s terms, which were 
virtually accepted. After approval by the Queen Regent 
the reply was sent by way of Paris to Washington, where 
it was received on the 8th and communicated to the 
President on the 9th. On the 10th, the peace protocol 
prepared by Secretary Day was approved by the French 
Ambassador and forwarded to Madrid. On the 11th 
the Spanish Cabinet instructed Ambassador Cambon to 
sign the protocol, and the President cabled to the generals 
of the army and navy to suspend all hostilities. On the 
12th at twenty-three minutes past 4 o’clock the protocol 
was signed by Ambassador Cambon and Secretary Day, 
and the war was virtually ended. ‘The ceremony of signing 
the protocol in the cabinet room at the White House, with 
President Mckinley sitting at the head of the table, was 
simple but impressive. Out of courtesy the copy intended 
for Spain was signed first. After the signatures were 
affixed all present joined in congratulations over the 
beneficent attainment. Final word was then sent to the 
army and the navy that hostilities should cease. 
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According to the official statement given out by the 
Secretary of State, the protocol provides : 

That Spain will relinquish all claim of sovereignty and 
title to Cuba. 

That Porto Rico and the other Spanish islands in the 
West Indies and an island in the Ladrones, to be selected 
by the United States, shall be ceded to this country. 

That the United States will occupy and hold the city, 
bay and harbor of Manila, pending the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace which shall determine the control, dispo- 
sition and government of the Philippines. 

That Cuba, Porto Rico and the other Spanish Islands 
in the West Indies shall be immediately evacuated, and 
that commissioners, to be appointed within ten days, 
shall, within thirty days from the signing of the protocol, 
meet at Havana and San Juan, respectively, to arrange 
and execute the details of the evacuation. 

That the United States and Spain will appoint each not 
more than five commissioners to negotiate and conclude a 
treaty of peace. The commissioners are to meet at Paris 
not later than the first of October. 

On the signing of the protecol hostilities will be sus- 
pended, and notice to that effect will be given as soon as 
possible by each government to the commanders of its 
military force. 


The five United States commissioners provided for in 
the protocol have been named by the President. They are 
Secretary of State Day, Senator C. K. Davis, Chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, Senator 
W. P. Frye, Justice E. D. White, and Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid. This is an able body of commissioners, but what 
earthly use will they find for their talents? They are to 
go to Paris instructed by the President exactly what to 
do. Everything except the matter of the Philippines is 
decided in advance, and on that subject the commissioners 
are to go with an ultimatum in their hands, listen to 
arguments by the Spanish commissioners, and then force 
the acceptance of the ultimatum. The whole matter of 
the commission seems to be a case of ** much ado about 
nothing.” Why did not the President through his Secre- 
tary of State adjust the whole matter without all this use- 
less machinery and the spending of $200,000 on it? A 
little change in the protocol would have made the thing 
easy. But war, we suppose, whether it is formally de- 
clare i or not, must be formally ended by a long and cir- 
cuitous method, simply because things have always been 
done in that way. That is the way the war nations have 
always proceeded, and their methods, now more in vogue 
in this country than formerly, must be followed in this 
case out of courtesy, we presume, to Spain. The pre- 
tense of submitting the question as to what shall be done 
with the Philippines to a joint commission, when it is 
perfectly understood beforehand that the Spanish com- 
missioners will have no voice whatever in the decision, 
is a huge farce wholly unworthy of the United States 
government. ‘The commission which is to sit at Paris, if 


it were an honest thing, would have the whole question 
in its hands without previous instructions, and Spain 
The 


would then have some show of frank treatment. 
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commission is to depart about the middle of September, 
and is expected to finish its work in time for the President 
to make mention in his Thanksgiving proclamation of the 
signing of the treaty of. peace. 


The national conference held at Saratoga on the 19th 
and 20th of August to discuss the future foreign policy of 
the United States was attended by more than five hun- 
dred persons from different parts of the country. One 
session was devoted to the subject of the Nicaragua 
Canal. But this awakened little interest compared with 
that of territorial expansion. The principal speakers 
were Henry Wade Rogers, Warner Miller, Carl Scaurz, 
Judge P. S. Grosscup, William Dudley Foulke, Congress- 
man F. H. Gillett of Mass., Moorfield Storey, Samuel 
Gompers, P. W. Meldrum of Savannah, Dr. W. P. 
Wilson of Philadelphia. Robert Treat Paine, President 
of the American Peace Society, presided at one of the 
sessions, and in a brief speech opposed the expansionist 
idea. The other principal opponents of expansion were 
Carl Schurz, Moorfield Storey and Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
and judging from the reports which we have seen of the 
addresses much the best speaking in the conference was 
done by them. The chief advocates of expansion were 
Judge Grosscup, David Dudley Foulke, Major Meldrum 
and Dr. Wilson. Congressman Gillett made an admira- 
ble speech on the ‘* Immorality of Prize Money.” Henry 
Wade Rogers, who presided at the opening session, 
strongly urged permanent arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain as a long step towards universal 
peace. The resolutions on the whole seem to express the 
position of the anti-expansionist, though they contain a 
big loophole for expansion. The resolutions, so far as 
they bear upon the subject for which the conference was 
called are as follows : 

** We believe that the rescued and liberated people of 
the surrendered islands are in a sense temporarily the 
wards of the conquering nation, and that we should treat 
them as such. 

With our views of the natural rights and of the inesti- 
mable privileges of civil liberty, we should not be justitied 
in returning the conquered islands to the misrule and op- 
pression from which we have relieved them. As soon as 
the islands under our present protection can be trusted to 
govern themselves they should be allowed to do so, the 
United States retaining under its authority necessary 
naval stations. Until such time as they may be able to 
govern themselves they should continue under the protec- 
tion of the United States, and the question as to wheter, 
at some future period, and at the mutual desire of both, 
they should be permanently annexed should be left to the 
time when it arises. 

The United States on behalf of each of the territories 
in question, and so long as it shall continue uader our 
protection, should adopt proper measures for securing out 
ofthe revenues of these countries the establishment of 
tree, elementary, unsectarian schools, sutticient for the in- 
struction of all persons of school age. 

We count the present an auspicious time for the estab- 
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lishment by the United States of a graded diplomatic and 
consular service. 

We heartily approve of the principle of arbitration in 
the settlement of international differences, and urge that 
its largest practicable application be secured by treaties 
of arbitration. 

We cordially favor the precedent set by President 
McKinley in refusing at the beginning of the war to 
grant letters of marque and reprisal, and we recommend 
that in the peace to be concluded between the United 
States and Spain, the practice of privateering be forever 
prohibited ; also, that provision be made, as foreshadowed 
by the government of the United States in refusing to 
sign the declaration of Paris of 1856, for the exemption 
from capture of private property at sea, in accordance 
with the most enlightened sentiment of mankind.” 


In an able article in the Boston Herald for July 29th, 
Mr. Moorfield Storey argues, it seems to us conclusively, 
against the proposition totake Porto Rico and annex it, 
through what has been called the right of conquest. No 
such right exists in a government which is based upon the 
two propositions that *‘ governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,” and that 
‘* taxation without representation is tyranny.” There is 
no way in which the imposing of our government upon 
the Porto Ricans can be reconciled with the fundamental 
principles of our political system. To annex Porto Rico 
in this way is a violation of the solemn declaration 
made by the government at the outbreak of the war with 
Spain. ‘‘To say that we meant only Cuba, and no other 
territory of Spain, is to construe a great public declara- 
tion as if it were a criminal indictment. It is to put 
this country in the position of deliberately trying to de- 
ceive.” ‘* The man does not live who can explain why 
Cuba ought to be free and independent and Porto Rico 
deprived of independence.” ‘To take Porto Rico in 
lieu of indemnity is the least defensible position of all.’’ 
‘* (Granted that we in a case like this can afford to exact 
indemnity, which I do not admit, who owes it to us? 
Clearly Spain.” Mr. Storey further argues that if we 
take Porto Rico, not by the will of its citizens, but by 
grant of Spain, we are tuking title from a country which 
we have already declared has lost its title by misrule. 
There is only ove other course left. If we take a plebis- 
cite and admit the inhabitants of Porto Rico by their 
own vote, then we must, if consistent with our principles, 
give them representation. 

Against this Mr. Storey protests on the ground of the 
unfitness of Porto Rico to become a state and to assist 
in governing us. With all these positions we heartily 
agree. But if Porto Rico is to be taken in at all, every 


citizen of the nation ought to protest against its coming 
in in any other way than by a vote of its people. 
ever troublesome Porto Rican Representatives might be 
in Washington, or in the capital of Florida if the island 


How- 
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should be made a part of that state, much less mischief 
would be done in this way than by annexation by con- 
quest, which is both immoral and un-American. 


The Peace Societies in Great Britain are circulating 
the following memorial for signatures. The occasion of 
it, which is a very serious one, is the program of the 
Admiralty to build, at the cost of seventy-five million dol- 
lars, four new battleships, six powerful cruisers and a 
dozen torpedo destroyers, to match those which Russia 
has begun to build: 

‘* Tue MemMorRIAL OF THE UNDERSIGNED SHOWETH: 

Your lordship’s Memorialists are gravely alarmed by 
the tone and substance of the declaration of policy made 
by the First Lord of the Admiralty, the Right Hon. G. 
J. Goschen, M.P., in the House of Commons on Friday, 
July 22, 1898, It seems to your Memorialists that any 
addition to our already enormous armament is greatly to 
be deplored whether as regards its effects upon domestic 
or upon external policy; but a naval programme directly 
and publicly aimed at a Power with which we maintain 
amicable relations is unprecedented and far more peril- 
ous. Your Memorialists deeply regret a statement which 
cannot but be regarded in Russia as a challenge, a men- 
ace and a provocation, and which must have added much 
to the ill-feeling already unfortunately rife. They also 
venture to raise a protest against the official adoption of 
the doctrine of retaliation and competition in armaments 
which makes our expenditure and our policy dependent 
purely upon the action of foreign countries, whether our 
territory and trade be threatened or not. They believe 
that the relative position of the British Navy will be 
weakened rather than strengthened by these aggressive 
proceedings. As a free and constitutional nation we 
must stand or fall by our policy; an overwhelming navy 
settles nothing permanently. ‘The hope for the continued 
safety and prosperity of this country lies not in any ap- 
peal to brute force but in the steady pursuits of the peace- 
ful arts and industries, in a conciliatory statesmanship, 
and in the extended practice of international consulta- 
tion. Your Memorialists would therefore respectfully 
suggest that until an attempt has been made by confer- 
ence to settle peacefully the rival claims to spheres of 
influence in China, and until diplomatic tentatives for a 
general truce of armaments have been made, and have 
failed, there can be no moral or political justification for 
further warlike threats and preparations. They therefore 
pray that your lordship will take an early opportunity of 
again publicly expressing the goodwill of the British 
people toward the peoples of Europe, and of your desire 
to accomplish a peaceful settlement of outstanding dilli- 
culties.” 


The London Peace Society, in response to an invitation 
accorded to its Secretary, Dr. W. Evans Darby, addressed 
the following letter to the Arbitration Conference, which 
met in June at Lake Mohonk. The letter did not arrive 
until after the close of the Conference : 

Dear Colleagues,— The Committee of the Peace So- 
ciety cordially greet you in your Annual Assembly and 
send our hearty good wishes for your Meetings and the 
success of your work. 


1898. 


We have received with satisfaction the reports of your 
proceedings each year, have followed with interest your 
discussions, and have felt that you were doing a good 
work in disseminating rational ideas concerning interna- 
tional relations, in educating society, and in preparing 
the way for a better era in international affairs. 

We sympathize with you in the circumstances under 
which you meet this year. We regret this war; we 
regret the outburst of Jingoism which brought it about, 
and the condition of things in unhappy Cuba, which 
incited that outburst; and, most of all, we regret the 
departure of your great nation from the unique — we had 
almost said the proud — pacific position she has hitherto 
held, and her entrance on the perilous paths of military 
and naval rivalry, which can only bring misery and a 
surrender of high ideals to her own people, and intensify 
the miseries already existing among other nations. 

At the same time we appreciate greatly the noble stand 
which many of you have made agaiust the Jingo spirit, 
and the strenuous efforts you have put forth to induce 
the Government to follow better counsels than that of the 
politician and the mob. 

We hope you will not be discouraged. You have failed 
to secure a hearing, that is all. The cause remains the 
same. The failure is one of effort only, not of principle, 
or even of method. ‘That can be covered by fresh effort, 
and to that we pledge you anew. It is possible that this 
war may prepare the way to redeem our previous failure 
to secure the adoption of a permanent Treaty of Arbitra- 
tion between the two countries, which would have been a 
first step in the organization of International Arbitration 
as the arbitrament of nations instead of war. 

An Anglo-American Alliance for such an object, and 
for the introduction of an International régime of right- 
eousness and peace, would be a grand achievement. It 
seems that we are nearer that than we were, that we are 
nearer it because of the momentary defeat. So let us 
gird ourselves anew to the work and join hands across 
the sea for the promotion of brotherhood, amity and 
concord. 


There has been some difficulty between Italy and the 
United States of Colombia over the matter of the settle- 
ment of the Cerutti claim. The 2d of March, 1897, 
President Cleveland, to whom the case had been sub- 
mitted, decided that Colombia should pay to Italy an 
indemnity of 1,500,000 frances, and also pay all the 
creditors of Cerutti. The Colombian government paid 
the former, but for a time declined to pay the latter, and 
in consequence the Italian government sent Admiral 
Candiani to Cartagena to enforce payment. The latest 
reports are that through the good offices of the British, 
French and German. ministers the Colombian Congress 
has voted the necessary amount and authorized President 
Caro to settle the claim in full. 


In the American Monthly Review of Reviews tor 
August, Sylvester Baxter writes thus of the Spanish Na- 
tional character : 

‘The view that regards the Spanish as a decadent and 
degenerate people is a most mistaken one. Granting the 


severest things that can be said of the national organiza- 
tion of Spain and its dire results for a great part of the 
world, the national character is something quite different. 
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The valiant spirit, heroic and self-sacrificing, that enabled 
Spain to turn Napoleon’s path from the heights of vic- 
torious renown down toward the depths of defeat, is by 
no means dead. It has, indeed, followed evil guidance 
in support of false pride, in the vain endeavor to hold 
what by right had been forfeited. It has paid the cost 
with well-nigh half a million lives and with treasure that 
might have lifted the land out of its poverty. 

The intellectual power of the nation that gave to the 
world Cervantes and the great dramatists still persists. 
In contemporary literature the masters of Spanish fiction 
stand the peers of their contemporaries in all other lands. 
They have made the beautiful Castilian tongue a plastic 
vehicle for modern thought, and in sagacity, humor, 
breadth of vision, sanity of temperament, and humane 
spirit they are rightful heirs to the mantle of Cervantes, 
With so large a proportion of their countrymen illiterate 
and penniless, their pens have had little of the sordid in 
their incentive, and their single-minded following of high 
ideals has not been less than that which inspired the 
writing of ** Don Quixote.” 

The peasantry of Spain is marked by admirable traits. 
These poor and sturdy people are frugal, industrious, 
temperate, patient under heavy burdens, ground down by 
acrude and extortionate fiscal system, and doomed to 
grievous toil. Once let enlightenment and freedom come 
to them, and Spain will stand redeemed among nations.” 


The 32d annual convention of the Universal Peace 
Union of Philadelphia was held in the Peace Temple, 
at Mystic, Conn., on the 24th, 25th and 26th of August. 
The crowds which gathered in the grove were large as 


usual. A number of letters were read from prominent 
persons who had been invited to be present. Alfred H. 
Love, who was reélected president of the Union, made a 
personal statement in reference to the much discussed 
letter to the Queen of Spain and the removal of the Union 
from Independence Hall on account of it. Addresses 
were made by Hon. John W. Hoyt, Professor Daniel 
Bachellor, Dr. Agnes Kemp, Mrs. Amanda Deyo, William 
Lloyd Garrison, and others. Mr. Garrison’s address, 
which was a strong one, we hope to publish in full. A 
cablegram of congratulation from the Austrian Peace 
Society was received and a letter of greeting from the 
Secretary of the London Peace Society. Resolutions 
were passed declaring strongly against the unreasonable- 
ness and inhumanity of war and the national insanity ac- 
companying it. 
Brevities. 

We publish in this issue a number more of the speeches 
made at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference in June. 
The stenographic report of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference has been published. A copy may be had by 


addressing Albert K. Smiley, Lake Mohonk, Ulster Co., 
N. Y., and enclosing tive cents to cover postage. 


Great Britain and Russia have agreed to submit to 
arbitration the question of the indemnity due to Great 
Britain from Russia for alleged illegal seizure of Cana- 
dian sealing vessels in Russian waters. Alphonse Rivier, 
professor of international law in Brussels University, 
who was appointed arbitrator in the case, bas since 
died. 
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The Norwegian Storting bas voted 2,400 krone 
about 650 dollars) for the travelling expenses of Depu- 
ties from the Norwegian parliament who are to attend 
the Interparliamentary Peace Conference at Lisbon ; and 
800 additional krone for secretarial expenses. 


It is reported from London that the British govern- 
ment has formally consented to arbitrate the boundary 
dispute between Chile and Argentina, if the matter is 
not mutually settled by the middle of August. 


In proroguing Parliament on the 12th of August, 
the ueen in ber message said: ‘‘] have witnessed with 
the deepest sorrow the hostilities which have taken place 
between Spain and the United States, two nations to 
which my empire is bound by many ties of affection and 
traditions. Negotiations recently opened give fair ground 
for hoping that the deplorable conflict will be brought to 
a termination by the conclusion of an honorable and en- 
during peace.” 

The war of 1859 between Austria on the one side 
and France and Sardinia on the other lasted two months 
and ten days. That between Prussia and Austria in 
1866 lasted one month and three days. The Franco- 
Prussian war had been on only two months when France 
first made overtures for Peace. ‘The war went on how- 
ever some months afterwards. The recent war between 
the United States and Spain lasted three months and five 
days. 
p> The Anglo-Egyptian expedition arrived at Wady 
Hamed August 24: thence it advanced to E! Hajir, where 
all the troops were to be concentrated for the final march 
on Omdurman, 40 miles away. It is reported that the 
Khalifa at Omdurman has 70,000 men, and means to fight. 


ne The pension roll bas now reached the million mark. 
More 


pensions were granted the past year than in any 
year since the close of the civil war 33 years ago!! 
as The United States flag was raised at Honolulu on 
the 12th of August, immediately after the formal ratifi- 


cation of annexation by the Hawaiian government. ‘The 
Hawaiian political societies, representing a large body of 
native Hawaiians, filed a protest against annexation with- 
out first obtaining the consent of the people of the Ha- 
waiian islands. 


; Everything about war comes high. The members 
of the Peace Commission who go to Paris for a few 
weeks Or are to receive $25,000 each, and ex- 
penses. 


monutus 
There is a movement on foot in Jamaica, said to 

ave considerable strength, looking to the annexation of 
that island to the United States, as the best means of 
promoting the interests of the inhabitants. It is not 
reported wuo the promoters are. 


Senator White and the Spanish War. 


BY CBARLES HOWARD MALCOM. 


History reveals to 
cents 35 an act of imagination we seem to see the mi- 
gration of peoples, tue founding of empires, the clash of 
battles, the progress of peaceful industry, and the thou- 
sana acts that go to make up the movement which we 
cal] the march of civilization. In this vast and chang 
behold here and there a figure of ex- 


us a Continual procession of inci- 


we 
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traordinary prominence. It may be a king, a statesman 
a warrior, a poet, a philanthropist, a scientist. So, every 
era has its leading characters. They stand forth upon 
the pages of history as mountains rise up against the 
blue sky. Already the war of the United States with 
Spain has developed such personages. In the army 
and navy; in the chairs of governors and the halls of 
Congress; in the editor’s office and the home of be- 
nevolence, we see emerging into shape the figures that 
shall not soon perish. Amongst them all we discern the 
form of the Hon. Stephen M. White, of California, a 
member of the United States Senate. 

Stephen Mallory White, of Los Angeles, was born in 
San Francisco, California, Jan. 19th, 1853. He was 
raised on a farm; was educated at St. Ignatius College, 
and at Santa Clara College, graduating from the latter 
institution. He studied law, and was admitted to prac- 
tice before the Supreme Court of California in 1874. He 
rose rapidly in his professidn; became interested in poli- 
tics; was chosen to a number of responsible positions ; 
and was finally elected to the United States Senate, where 
he took his seat March 4, 1893. 

On Saturday, April 16, 1898, Mr. White delivered a 
speech in the Senate of the United States which we do not 
hesitate to say will keep an honored place in history. 
The theme was ‘* Cuban intervention.” The nature of the 
topic, the character of the audience, and the state of feel- 
ing in the country at large gave the speech an unusual 
importance. Not often does it come to an orator to have 
euch an occasion. Mr. White was equal to the emergency. 
The Senate had under consideration the joint resolution 
for the recognition of the independence of the people of 
Cuba, demanding that the government of Spain relinquish 
its authority and government in the Islanil of Cuba, and 
withdraw its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cu- 
ban waters, and directing the President of the United 
States to carry these resolutions into effect. 

Concerning this resolution Mr. White said that he ree- 
ognized the solemnity of the occasion; that his concep- 
tion of right was formed regardless of personal interest ; 
and that he desired to do right, no matter what ill might 
attend him. He acknowledged that Cuba had been mis- 
governed. ‘The President had been earnestly engaged in 
attempting to bring about order in Cuba. He hoped that 
war might be averted. All history is thronged with the 
terrible experiences of war. The destruction of the Maine 
fired the American heart with vengeance. Yet, Spain 
denies that she either directly or indirectly was responsi- 
ble for that tragedy. General Lee said that he did not 
believe that General Blanco had even any knowledge of 
it. Mr. White proceeds to argue the whole case point by 
point. We cannot in this brief article follow his oration. 
It is sufficient to say it was lofty in thought and eloquent 
in expression ; that it was a plea for reason and goodness 
as against passion and hate; that if its plea had been ac- 
cepted arbitration and the principles of Christianity would 
no doubt have prevailed, and the awful atrocities of war 
would have been prevented. 

It was my good fortune, when Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, to attend the International Peace Con- 
gress at Antwerp; and, after that, to plead both by voice 
and pen for the principle of arbitration. Alas! when the 
passions of men are excited, and revenge grows hot, and 
war is declared,—then follow evils which no speech can 
sulliciently express ! 
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Steps towards Arbitration. 


BY REV. H. M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., CHANCELLOR 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY, 


Mr. President,—In this my first attendance upon the 
Mohonk Conference, I wish to express my obligation to 
this Conference for the impulse it has given me. We 
who have placed upon us the responsibility of providing 
for the education of young men, welcome such influences 
as come forth from this Conference. The young men 


who are now going through our universities are soon to . 


take a large part in guiding the affairs of the state. If 
world-arbitration is to come, it will be largely through 
their influence. We welcome, then, such a centre of in- 
fluence as this, which helps to educate themin the thought 
that world-arbitration is sure to prevail. 

If we who are here can know the corner-stones upon 
which this structure of world-arbitration is to be builded 
up, and if we can make the thoughtful people of the na- 
tion know them, then we have done much toward attain- 
ing the great object which is before us. To my mind, it 
is not an edifice that is to be builded up very speedily. 
I can hardly dream of the time coming within my gen- 
eration when we shall have more than a few of the 
nations of the earth joining in the arbitration of their 
differences. But if we can help to forward it in little 
measure, we shall have done what we could. 

For my part, I would have this Conference teach the 
citizens of America, I would have all the universities and 
colleges teach the young men within their walls, to favor 
the concentration of the control of mankind in a compara- 
tively few world-powers. As I read history, the great 
advances towards settling disputes by arbitration instead 
of by war have been through the gathering of clans into 
states, and states into nations, and nations into empires. 
What has put away war from the island of Great Brit- 
ain, these three hundred years? The bringing of Scot- 
land and Wales and England into one nation. What has 
prevented any intestine war in Germany, among those 
little kingdoms and principalities these last thirty years? 
The forming of the German Empire. What has pre- 
vented any war in this North American continent, these 
last thirty years? Very largely, the fact that, north of 
the southern boundary of Mexico, there are only three 
nations. There has been ten times more war among 
those little nations south of Mexico than in all the rest of 
this continent. 

And so, if there come an opportunity by which the 
United States or its citizens can help place all South 
America under two governments only, one on the eastern 
slope of the Andes and the other on the western, or all 
Central America in a single state, 1 believe by so doing 
we shall help forward immeasurably this cause of arbitra- 
tion. I welcome the coming control of the Dark Conti- 
nent by three or four world-powers. ‘The covering over 
of eastern Asia by the Celestial Empire has done un- 
counted good to mankind in the cause of peace for centu- 
ries past. As to the future, | am only sure that either 


the nations of the world must keep the Celestial Empire 
in her integrity as a single nation with its three or four 
hundred millions, or else, if that cannot be done, that the 
great world-powers of Russia, Germany, Magland, France 
must still further enlarge their control of mankind by 
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taking the millions of that empire, as England took the 
millions of India, under their protection. 

We are to welcome, in the second place, industrial and 
commercial advance, as an immeasurable step toward 
arbitration. Bailey Jarvis, in ‘* Rob Roy,” discussing 
the prospects of an outbreak by the Highlanders and 
consequent civil war in Great Britain, tells how it is that, 
because a ‘*moiety”’ of the people in the Highlands have 
absolutely no work to do, and very little to eat, war is 
sure to come. To a great many of the nations of the 
Old World, there is an excuse for the maintenance of 
standing armies, that otherwise the labor market would 
be overstocked and there would be nothing for tens of 
thousands of their citizens to do. I do not believe this 
doctrine, though temporarily it might seem to be so in 
Germany, in France, or in Russia. But the most 
thorough students of economics tell us that invention 
and commerce, instead of taking the bread out of peo- 
ple’s mouths, will, if they are wisely directed, enlarge 
the wants of the average man, multiply indefinitely the 
cravings of the masses, and so give employment instead 
of taking it away. When we help on the spread of com 
merce, the enlargement of invention and industry, we are 
giving occupation to mankind. The men, therefore, 
who have the shaping of the industries and commerce of 
our country are tending to give that occupation to man- 
kind which will make war unprofitable and after a while 
impossible. * * * * * * 

Then may I name the works of education? For, after 
all, it is some individual, some intelligence, some great 
will, that at the proper juncture, will see how to use the 
opportunity which arises and to carry forward to realiza- 
tion this ideal of a great tribunal for mankind. It will 
always require men ** who have understanding of the 
times.’”” So I rely very largely upon the right use of 
education, in college and university, in order to raise up 
a host of educated youth who will resolve that arbitration 
is to be the solution of the relations between nations, 
and that it must and shall come. If we can fill the young 
men of our country with this spirit, with the resolve to 
work, as they shape our legislation, our industries, our 
national growth, to secure this world-tribunal, who can 
tell what a power might go forth over all lands? The 
day is passed when the educated young man of America 
is a citizen of America only. He is a citizen of the utter- 
most parts of the earth. 


The Growth of International Unity. 


EDWIN R. A. SELIGMAN, OF COLUMBIA 


UNIVERSITY. 


BY PROF. 


Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— lhere are one 
or two considerations which appeal strougly to the econo- 
mist in this discussion. If we take a broad view of his- 
tory, we find that there has often been a movement iu 
advance, and then in part a reaction. All progress ia 
the world consists of these steps forward, and of perhaps 
slighter steps backward. From the economic point of 
view, the world’s history may be divided tanto periods. 
If we consider the mediaeval conception of the relation 
of man to the state, we shall tind primarily the principle 
Ihe individual was nothing; the govern 


of authority. = 
government 


ment was paramount and all-pervading 
interfered in everything, limited the energies of everyone, 
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fixed wages and prices, and left almost no scope to indi- 
vidual initiative. 

Then came, after several centuries, the modern view 
which was initiated through the great industrial revolu- 
tion of the eighteenth century, and for which we in 
America have stood more than any other nation. This 
is the movement of individualism, which rests upon the 
theory of free competition and of persona) initiative. 
Worked out first by the great writers of the eighteenth 
century, it has found its greatest practical realization in 
this country, because of the boundless continent which 
we have had to conquer and because of the consequent 
need of individual energy in coping with the difliculties 
of the situation. 

Now, in modern times we have seen a reaction, a 
necessary reaction, a reaction due largely to the very 
causes which have been adverted to by some of the speak- 
ers to-night. We have found that individual initiative, 
cut loose from any control from above, means, in great 
measure, the abuse of the one by the other; means the 
power of the strong individual to succeed, the fate of 
the weak individual to succumb. The trend of thought 
at the end of the nineteenth century, as it will be more 
strongly the trend of thought in the twentieth century, is 
to effect a compromise between these two legitimate prin- 
ciples, of individualism on the one hand, and (using the 
word in its widest sense) of socialism on the other. 
What the world is tending to, in other words, is the so- 
cialization of private initiative, the keeping of what is 
good and true and fruitful in private initiative, but the 
harnessing of the individual to the yoke of society. 

Now let us apply this thought to the problem in hand. 
If we take a similarily broad view of the development of 
political life, we find that there also has been going on a 
flux and a reflux. In early times, there was no such 
thing as a nation. A man was acitizenof atown. A 
foreigner was not alone a stranger from another country ; 
the man who came from another village was equally a 
foreigner. It made no difference to the merchants of 
York whether a ‘‘ foreigner” came from an English town 
or from a Flemish or an Italian or a German town; all 
alike we e foreigners. But in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries there came a great epoch of nation- 
building, stimulated by the great industrial development 
of the age. This growth of nations paved the way for 
the beginnings of international law. IfI mistake not, 
it was through the meetings at Augsburg and Westpha- 
lia that nations for the first time came together to agree 
upon certain international principles. 

Now in the eighteenth century there came a wider and 
broader movement, not alone in politics, but in philoso- 
phy, in economics, nay in every phase of human thought. 
It was the idea which lay at the bottom of the theories of 
the French philosophers and encyclopedists, the idea 
which was the basis of the doctrines of Rousseau and the 
other political reformers, the idea which really paved the 
way for the economic doctrines of the Physiocrats, the 
idea, namely, of a world-state. Let us have no more na- 
ticns, said they; let us merge the nation into a universal 
state, the universal republic. Patriotism is antiquated, 
patriotism is immoral; we will have no more patriotism, 
we will have only the love of the individual for the Crea- 
tor. Natural rights are broader than the domain of any 
one state. ‘That was the doctrine which led to the French 
Revolution ; and it was from many points of view, a noble 
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doctrine and constituted a real advance in civilization. 

But here again the nineteenth century, especially the 
end of the nineteenth century, has witnessed another and 
a necessary reaction. What we want is not the giving up 
of nationality, not an abandonment of patriotism, not the 
merging of the nation in the whole, but the blending of 
the one nation with this greater international unity. 
What we desire is to keep alive all those forces which 
make for a true and upright spirit of nationality, but to 
discourage the ignoble, the selfish forces which only 
make for a false nationality. 

From the economic point of view there is another 
thought which is important in this discussion. We econo- 
mists have been accustomed to teach, now for many a 
year, that liberty is indeed a divine thing, but that there 
can be no true liberty without a real equality ; an equality, 
indeed, only of opportunity, for there is no such thing as 
equality of power or of intellect. What does interna- 
tional arbitration mean? It means that we are applying 
to the political world this economic conception of the 
blending of liberty and equality. Liberty without equali- 
ty, as between nations, would mean swailowing up of 
the weaker nations, even though there be some reason for 
their continuance, by the stronger ones. Liberty with 
equality means that when a nation feels that it has jus- 
tice behind it it is no longer weak, but has become 
strong. Therefore international arbitration, as any 
movement which tends in this direction, conduces to the 
maintenance of an important force which makes for prog- 
ress and creates civilization. 

Therefore, it is that we must all welcome such confer- 
ences as this. Whena pebble is dropped into a lonely 
lake by our side, we see the little ripple gradually giving 
its impulse to others, until we have a whole series of 
concentric circles. Let us hope that this Conference 
and its successors may act like the pebble and that this 
wave of noble resolve and high aim may flow out into the 
wider ocean of public opinion, until the ever widening 
circles shall ultimately embrace the entire thinking part 
of our population, and we shall finally achieve what we 
all so fervently have at heart. 


An International Court. 


BY HON. ROBERT EARL, FORMERLY CHIEF JUSTICE OF 
THE COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—The enthusiasm 
which has been manifested here, and the hope that has 
been expressed for the cause of arbitration, have encour- 
aged and inspired me, as no doubt they have every one 
present. I agree mainly with what has been said, and I 
firmly believe that in the future the cause which we all 
have at heart will certainly triumph. But I go further, 
and make what may be to some a surprising anouncement, 
that the cause of arbitration is already triumphant. The 
conscience of the civilized world has been so educated 
and stimulated by the influences which have emanated 
from these conferences, by the peace conferences held in 
other parts of our country and in Europe, and by what 
has been said in the great schools of learning, in the halls 
of legislation and in the public press, that I confidently 
believe that there will be no war in the future among civi- 
lized nations over any dispute which could be fairly said 
to,be a subject for arbitration. 

Indeed, there has been no war in very recent times, so 
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far as I can recall, that could have been settled by arbi- 
tration or by any international court. The war between 
Turkey and Greece, which involved the relations of Tur- 
key to her own territory and to her own subjects, could 
not have been a subject of arbitration. If the cause of 
the present war had been simply the blowing up of the 
‘* Maine ”’ in the harbor of Havana, the conscience of this 
country and of other civilized nations would have de- 
manded that it should be referred to arbitrators, and it 
would have been so referred. But the relations of a na- 
tion to its own people can never be a subject for arbitra- 
tion. There were other questions besides the blowing 
up of the ‘* Maine” involved in our present war with 
Spain which may or may not have been, I am not going 
to say which, a just cause for war. 

But while I firmly believe that the conscience of the 
civilized world, in its present stage of enlightenment, will 
not permit war in any case which can be arbitrated or 
submitted to a court, yet there is abundant field for such 
work as we are here engaged in. There is constant 
necessity for stimulating and educating the public con- 
science ; and keeping it alive to a great question like this. 
One great step forward has been taken in the fact that 
nations, by treaties, have adopted the practice of setting 
up tribunals of arbitration especially for the settlement 
of disputes as they arise. I am not certain that within 
the lifetime of many persons here present we shall get 
any farther than the creation of such special boards of 
arbitration for the settlement of questions as they arise. 
That furnishes a very ample remedy for accomplishing the 
purpose we have in hand. But, so much being accom- 
plished, we have an ideal higher than that. The nations 
of the earth ought to go farther. They ought to create a 
more perfect tribunal; they ought to establish a great 
international court, to which all national disputes will be 
referred, and by which they will be decided. 

The creation of such a court will be attended with very 
great difficulties. It was a difficult thing to establish the 
Constitution of our country, and to frame a great tribunal 
which should settle, according to law, the disputes be- 
tween the several states without resort to force. The 
achievement of our forefathers, when they set up this 
surpreme tribunal, was considered almost a miracle. A 
still greater miracle will it be if the nations of the earth 
can come together and set up a great tribunal which shall 
settle all international disputes which are capable of be- 
ing so settled. And yet it is within the range of possi- 
bility ; it is a consummation devoutly to be wished ; it is 
the ideal at which we should aim. 

Now how is such a tribunal to be set up? I am in- 
clined to think that the resolution which is now before us, 
offered by Mr. Forbes, furnishes a practical initiative. 
Such a tribunal must be established by international 
treaties. Our nation, or England, or a combination of 
nations, should call a congress of nations, to formulate 
the plan of such a court. ‘That body of men, when they 
meet, will have the most tremendous problem to solve 
which has ever been before a convention of men. It will 


have to determine how this tribunal shall be constituted, 
what shall be its jurisdiction, what its procedure, and 
how, if at all, its judgments shall be enforced. 

It is almost vain to talk now of the manner in which 
such a tribunal shall be constituted. My own judgment 
is that it would have to be constituted of members rep- 
resenting all the nations belonging to what we call ‘* the 
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family of nations.” They are all sovereign and would 
require a representation in the tribunal. Whether that 
representation should be equal or not, it is impossible now 
to determine. ‘The larger nations would probably have 
the larger representation ; but that would not be a bad 
tribunal in which every civilized nation was represented 
by one member, and it would be a most safe body for the 
consideration of all international disputes which are capa- 
ble of being decided by such a tribunal. 

As I have already intimated, there are questions which 
cannot be settled by such a tribunal, such as relations of 
a government to its own citizens and to its own territory. 
But nearly all the disputes which ordinarily arise between 
nations could be so settled. Questions of honor have 
pretty generally been excepted ; but where a question of 
honor arises between individuals it can be submitted to 
the arbitration of friends, Under the ‘* code of honor,” 
it was common to submit the quarrel to mutual friends 
to determine what reparation should be made ; and as be- 
tween nations I know of no reason why a similar course 
should not be taken. 

It has been said that questions of territory ought to be 
exempted from the jurisdiction of such a tribunal. But 
a large proportion of the arbitrations already held have 
been on questions of territory and boundary, such as 
those involved in the Venezuela case. There could not 
be submitted to a tribunal of this kind the question 
whether a nation possessing undisputed territory should 
for any reason surrender that territory. For instance, 
there could be no submission of the question between 
France and Germany as to the possession of Alsace and 
Lorraine, or of the question whether Turkey should give 
up Crete, or whether she should move out of Europe al- 
together and confine herself to Asia. But nearly all 
questions which in a civilized age can be supposed to be 
a cause of dispute among nations could be submitted to 
such a great international tribunal as we have in view. 

It is sometimes said that such a tribunal would be use- 
less because it has no way of enforcing its judgments. 
But the awards of all boards of international arbitration 
have so far been practically observed ; the public senti- 
ment of the world is sufficient to enforce any award made 
by such an august tribunal as we think should be set up. 
And again, if it were necessary to use any sort of force, 
the discontinuance of diplomatic relations on the part of 
all the nations represented in this tribunal would be sutli- 
cient to bring any nation to terms. 

So I see no difficulties whatever in the working of this 
tribunal if the nations will set it up. How can they be 
induced to set itup? There lies the great difficulty ; it is 
in reference to that that we must work continually, until 
we have educated the intelligence and conscience of the 
people of the world sufficiently to induce them to take 
hold of this problem and carry the reform through to 
success. Let me say in closing that we shall not advance 
this great cause of international peace by urging that our 
own country should become a great warlike nation and set 
up great armaments. We shall further this cause most by 
proclaiming the great laws of charity and peace, by cul- 
tivating peaceful relation with the nations of the earth, 
by binding them all to us in ties of friendship and with 
the strong cords of self-interest and commerce, by culti- 
vating commerce with all the nations of the earth, and by 
making them thus dependent upon us and us upon them. 
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In that way the cause of peace will be advanced, and the 
time will come when war will be too serious and too cost- 
ly, as well as too wicked, for any nation to engage in it. 


A Permanent Tribunal. 


BY WALTER 8S. LOGAN OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 

Mr. President,—International arbitration has played an 
important part, it is true, in the world’s history. But the 
word ‘‘ arbitration” suggests, to the ordinary mind, the 
thought of two people who have a difference and ‘*‘ leave 
it out” to their neighbor to patch up some sort of a settle- 
ment. Such an arbitrator usually ‘‘ splits the difference ”’ 
and satisfies nobody. Arbitration may be a good way of 
settling questions which depend upon privilege, but we 
Saxons have based our jurisprudence upon the idea of 
right. 

Arbitration between individuals has played an impor- 
tant part in the history of municipal jurisprudence ; but 
the world soon found out that to set up a court for every 
difficulty that arose was not the true way of administer- 
ing justice. We very soon found that we could not take 
the great step in civilization which has been taken in the 
establishment of judicial tribunals, unless those tribunals 
were of a permanent character and the judges who sat in 
them had a permanent tenure. 

I know of no way in which we who are called upon to 
draw the plans for a scheme of international jurispru- 
dence can perform our duty except to draw those plans 
upon the background which we have in our municipal 
tribunals. The first great step was the establishment of 
municipal tribunals where rights could be protected and 
controversies decided, not according to the will of an in- 
dividual, but according to the law of the land. That 
step was taken by our race and by men who spoke our 
language. There was, it is true,a jurisprudence of an- 
cient Rome, from which we have borrowed more in form 
than in substance, I think ; but from which we have bor- 
rowed something ; but it was founded upon privilege and 
not upon right. The Latin judge sat as a representative 
of a monarch, dispensing justice as a bounty to the 
suitors before him. We Saxons have established tribu- 
nals in which the judge sits only as a mouthpiece of the 
state to administer the law of the land. The Saxons 
were the first race to establish tribunals in which rights 
could be determined. Our whole jurisprudence, our 
whole civilization, is based upon rights; and rights can 
not be determined in such a tribunal as is secured by a 
temporary arbitration treaty. You must have a Per- 
manent Tribunal. You must have a court administering 
a well established law. You must have a court which is 
independent, not only in the executive power of the land, 
but even of the temporary public sentiment which hap- 
pens to prevail in any country. 

I am convinced that such a tribunal must be established, 
at least the initiative must be taken, by the men of the 
same race, by the men who speak the same language as 
those who established and placed upon so firm a founda- 
tion the municipal tribunals which now ensure order 
throughout the civilized world. Two years ago, when 


you did me the honor to ask me to stand here, 1 advocat- 
ed the establishment of a tribunal composed of judges 
from, and selected by, the highest courts of judicature 
of the different nations of the earth. 
modified my opinion since then, for two reasons. 


I have somewhat 
Those 
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of us who read and studied the trial of Emile Zola in 
France soon became convinced that the Latin race has 
not any more now than of old caught the true spirit of 
free independent jurisprudence. I do not think that our 
nation and the English nations are yet ready to submit 
their controversies to a permanent tribunal conducted on 
the principles on which that trial was conducted. The 
Zola trial may not be worse than some things that have 
occurred in the jurisprudence of our race; it may not 
be worse than the Bloody Circuit of Jeffries or the trial of 
the witches at Salem. But the Bloody Circuit and the 
witchcraft trials were exceptions; I am very much afraid 
that the trial of Zola was but illustrative of Latin methods 
of judicature. 

The second reason why I am modifying my opinions is 
that the Saxon race in these days is making such progress 
that whatever tribunals it may establish for itself will 
soon come to be accepted perforce by the rest of the 
world: If England and America will now establish a 
tribunal where their differences can be settled, such a 
court will find knocking at its door all the other nations of 
the earth who have difficulties to be settled. 

The Lord Chief-Justice of England, two years ago, de- 
livered an address before the American Bar Association, 
in which he took strong grounds against a permanent 
international tribunal. I did not think then that he repre- 
sented the true sentiment of the English people. The 
New York State Bar Association officially took issue with 
him; I am sure this Conference takes issue with him 
also. Lord Russell gave two reasons why he did not 
believe it was desirable to have a permanent international 
tribunal. The first was that he thought the judges who 
would compose such a tribunal, being men like ourselves, 
would have such tremendous power and responsibility, 
and would have causes of such immense magnitude before 
them, that they could not be trusted to render an impar- 
tial and unbiased decision. Secondly, he thought that if 
we made the settlement of controversies between nations 
too easy, we should have too many controversies to settle. 
I differ with him on both these points. Experience does 
not show that by increasing the importance of a judicial 
tribunal you increase the difficulty of obtaining judges to 
fill its offices satisfactorily. The two great judicial tri- 
bunals in this country, the two tribunals before which 
come the most important questions for decision, are the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York, in which our friend, 
Judge Earl, sat for nearly a generation, and over which he 
for a time presided. ‘Those courts have presented to 
them causes of immense magnitude, involving amounts 
greater than the national revenue of the majority of the 
nations of the earth. But there has never been serious 
complaint that those tribunals did not perform their work 
satisfactorily, or that their judges were not worthy of 
the positions which they held. There is much less diffi- 
culty in finding satisfactory judges for the Supreme Court 
of the United States than there is in finding satisfactory 
justices of the peace or police judges in our cities. It is 
characteristic of our race, and let us thank God that it is, 
that when men are placed in positions of responsibility 
they rise to the position. The men selected for the judges 
of our higher tribunals may not be always so far superior 
to their fellows as might seem to be necessary ; but once 
you place even a lawyer of ordinary ability ina high po- 
sition upon the bench, he grows to fit the position. The 
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difficulty would not be in finding judges for such a tribu- 
nal; the world has plenty of them, and we need not seek 
for them among men who speak any other language than 
ours. 

The second objection which the Lord Chief-Justice 
urged was that the nations would be encouraged to bring 
unfounded causes to such a court. I think he is mistak- 
en. Experience does not show that a free court encour- 
ages unfounded litigation. Rather is it when obstacles 
are placed in the way of justice that men are encouraged 
to bring forward unfounded claims, in hope that the de- 
fendant will not have the means or the courage to put in 
a defence. Compare the jurisprudence of England and 
America. In England the course of justice is obstructed 
in every possible way; a man must be a rich man when 
he begins a lawsuit or he is likely to be a bankrupt when 
it ends. In this state justice is practically free ; the penal- 
ty to a defeated litigant is not so serious as to discourage 
litigation. In England there is about the same number of 
judges and courts and lawsuits that we have in the state 
of New York. Although they have about five times the 
population, and do perhaps five times as much business, 
the obstructions to the course of justice keep out of court 
four-fifths of the cases that are brought into our courts. 
But are those four-fifths the unfounded cases? I think 
not. It may be fairly assumed that when a cause does 
come before the courts, in either country, it is correctly 
decided ; the judges have the ability, the courage, and the 
fairness to render such decisions as produce general re- 
spect. But if you will compare the statistics, you will 
find that a larger proportion of cases are decided for the 
defendant in England than in the state of New York. 
That is, there is a larger percentage of unfounded cases 
brought in English courts than in our courts, although 
we have five times as many for the population. More 
than eighty per cent of all the cases that are brought in 
our courts are every year terminated by a judgment in 
favor of the plaintiff, or by a settlement satisfactory to 
him. Add to these the very large percentage of cases 
where there is a fair ground for difference of opinion, and 
you have a very small percentage left to cover the un- 
founded cases that are brought before courts where justice 
is practically free and untrammelled. 


A Plea for Patience. 
BY HON. WILLIAM J. COOMBS, OF BROOKLYN. 

It is doubtless a mistake to assign me a place among 
the lawyers. My Congressional life, which has been al- 
luded to, was not brought about by any connection with 
that exalted profession, but was the outcome of an active 
business life. I shall ask you to regard me as a business 
man, accustomed to looking upon matters in a rather 
hard-headed way, and deciding upon schemes, in great 
measure, upon the score of their practicability. 

Early in life I was inclined to build castles in the air 
and paint pictures in the clouds, but a larger experience 
and contact with men, while not destroying my apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful, or lowering my estimate of the 
ideal, has led me in such efforts as I might make towards 
reform, to choose practical agencies, rather than a reli- 
ance upon the advance of moral sentiment in the com- 
munity. 

It is pleasant to remember that among the ideals of my 
early manhood was embraced the very scheme which this 


Conference is called together to discuss. ‘To advanced 
thinkers, at that time, it seemed possible and probable 
that as mankind progressed in intelligence and religion, 
such a result would be a natural outcome. Since then a 
generation has passed away ; and although very consider- 
able results have been achieved, as indicated by the re- 
ports made here, it must be admitted that the consumma- 
tion which we hope for is far from its realization, and 
that we must not expect within the compass of our short 
lives to bring about a state of things to which the natural 
savagery of man, as well as the selfish motives which in- 
fluence the actions of men and states are so obstinately 
opposed. 

The question this morning is not on the general sub- 
ject of international arbitration, but the establishment of 
an international court of arbitration. It seems to me that 
the practical difficulties in the accomplishment of this 
scheme are very great, and not likely to be overcome until 
the accumulation of precedents shall have accustomed the 
nations to look upon arbitration as applicable to a larger 
field than it has yet covered. Of course, the establish- 
ment of such a court must be with the full consent of the 
legislative and executive branches of the various nations 
which would become subject to it. It is almost impossi- 
ble to induce them to part with any portion of their power 
or prerogatives, and this is probably the most serious ob- 
stacle which would have to be overcome, the tendency in 
all cases being to hold fast all prerogatives, grasp new 
ones, and yield none. I do not think that an instance can 
be found in which either branch of the Congress of the 
United States has, at any time, delegated to others abso- 
lute power in things over which it has control, even in 
apparently trivial matters, without attaching to it con- 
ditions which gave it the power of again reviewing the 
matter, and retaining the ultimate decision in its own 
hands. Certainly while propositions of that kind were 
made, during my membership, I never knew an instance 
in which a suggestion in that direction was favorably en- 
tertained. 

Before such a court as it is proposed to establish can 
receive unlimited power to settle questions that may be 
referred to it, this tenacity of power, which is not confined 
to our legislative or executive branches only, but is found 
reflected in the experience of every other nation past and 
present, must be overcome, and you will understand, 
when you think of it, that this involves a change not 
easily made. The inroads upon it must be gradual, 
forced by impelling circumstances, and as a result of an 
accumulation of precedents which in themselves will 
finally assume the sanctity of international law. The 
desired result will be in part brought about by treaties 
covering various subjects in which the rights and in- 
terests of the various nations are defined and recognized. 

If the last few years have furnished a greater number 
of precedents looking toward general arbitration than 
have occurred in a previous century, it may be found to 
have resulted from closer relations, commercial and hu- 
manitarian, which have arisen by the promotion of more 
rapid means of communication, and a consequent greater 
knowledge on the part of each nation of the wants and 
peculiarities of others. 

You will excuse me if I claim that one of the greatest 


instrumentalities for bringing the nations together has 
been the effects of commercial intercourse. ‘The forty 


years of my life as a merchant led me into business with 


at 
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every nation of the world. I may have acquired too high 
an estimate of the influence of commerce as a civilizer 
and a peacemaker: but I firmly believe that for bringing 
peace into the world, we can depend more upon the in- 
telligent selfishness which is brought into activity in the 
operations of commerce, upon the better acquaintance and 
the mingling of different peoples, and upon their mutual 
interests in exchange, than we can upon philosophical dis- 
cussions. The great difficulty is that nations do not 
understand one another. You have a prejudice against 
2 nation because you have met a few individuals of it 
whom you do not like; but when you begin to associate 
with the people of that nation you find there is as much 
difference between individuals as among the individuals 
of your own nation. 

Our friend Logan would draw the line at language in the 
establishment of an international court. I am a great 
admirer of the English people; I am proud that we have 
sprung from the loins of the English race. But our na- 
tion has many individuals like myself, who have in my 
veins the blood of seven nationalities. What we want 1s 
to wipe out the dividing lines between nations as much 
as possible, and to stand upon the platform of a common 
humanity. For that reason, when an alliance with Eng- 
land is spoken of—that grand, noble country—I am in- 
clined to oppose it, lest it should combine under one head 
the selfishness of two nations. Instead of that, each 
ought to bea check upon the other. But if we cannot 
have an alliance we can have friendship; and I thank 
God that the last few months have wiped out the great 
store of prejudices which the American people have 
entertained against our English bretbren. 

The territorial readjustments which are now going on, 
in which Russia, Germany, France and England are try- 
ing to partition China and Turkey, must be more definite- 
ly settled before any great advances can be made in the 
closer alliance of all the nations. Until these questions 
are settled each will be tenacious of its privileges and 
powers. You will understand, from what I have said, 
that I do not anticipate that we shall see the consumma- 
tion of our hopes of universal peace, among the nations 
of the earth, within the short compass of our lives. We 
must be content to do all that we can, daring the few 
years that are given us in which we may work ; while not 
satistied, to be contented with partial results. 

We must be contented to make compromises where 
we cannot secure al] that we ask. Compromises are of- 
ten a recognition of prejudices, which disappear upon 
closer acquaintance and make room for completer results. 

If we cannot. during this generation. succeed in es- 
tablishing a Court of Arbitration, we may by patient 
effort and watechfulness secure a clearer recognition of 
the principle and a more frequent resort to the practice 
of arbitration. 

Enthusiasm should not lead us to underestimate the 
obstacles to be encountered, or to overestimate the value 
of individual services. We are only a part of the great 
combination of moral and material forces that will ulti- 
mately, in the fulness of time, accomplish the great re- 
sult. Such associations as this render a service in 
erystalizing efforts and holding fast the ground that is 
gained ip the contest. 

A sense of duty and inclination should lead us to care- 
ful, patient service. imitating as far as possible the pa- 
tience of God, who seems content to work out through 
maby generations the accomplishment of His purposes. 


August and September, 


Obstacles to and Reasons for an 
Arbitration Treaty with England. 


BY EVERETT P. WHEELER, OF THE NEW YORK BAR. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen,— We have been 
dealing with the general subject of arbitration and a per- 
manent tribunal. We gothis evening from the general 
to the particular. It is not because we would not like to 
make an arbitration treaty with every civilized nation that 
we speak to-night, especially of « treaty with England, 
but because our relations with England are in some re- 
spects more intimate than those with any other nation. 

To quote the exordium of a Boston lawyer, when he 
had to follow Rafus Choate, ‘* I can’t be as eloquent as 
my brother Choate, but I will just state a few pints.” 
My first ‘‘pint”’ is that in order to get an arbitration 
treaty agreed upon it is necessary that there should be 
sympathy and friendly feeling between the nations that 
agreed upon it. The main reason why the arbitration 
treaty which was negotiated by Sir Julian Pauncefote and 
Mr. Olney, was defeated in this country,— and observe, 
it was approved by the authorities in Great Britain who 
were competent to approve it,— was because of a certain 
prejudice. Some of that same prejudice, it seemed to 
me, was expressed by one of the speakers this morning. 

One reason for this prejudice is in that fruitful source of 
mischief, the histories that are in our schools. In the 
outset this country, trying a capital experiment, was 
obliged to be much shut up within itself, and the doctrines 
and principles then expressed by our great statesmen were 
wise for their time. But the practice upon those princi- 
ples has maintained among us, may I! say, although we 
are not an island, a certain insularity. The fact that we 
have made it one of the cardinal principles of our diplo- 
macy to abstain from alliances with other countries has 
led us insufficiently to realize how dependent upon one 
another the great family of nations has become. While 
our people as individuals have gone out into all the 
world and preached the gospel of commerce to every 
creature, while our cables under the ocean and our steam - 
ers upon its surface are everywhere, yet when you talk 
to the average American in the average community, you 
find that the story of Lexington and Concord and of the 
fight between the Constitution and the Guerriere, which 
we read when in school, is more real to him, and that he 
is much better informed about these events than about 
the inestimable benefits that England has conferred upon 
the civilized world since the days of those bloody en- 
counters. ‘Those are affairs of the past; it is with the 
present and the future that we have to deal. I would 
gladly see re-edited school-books that, beside telling us 
something of the wars and bloodshed of the past, would 
tell us also and more of the triumphs, no less renowned, 
that peace has won. 

On the field of these peaceful triumphs England and 
America are contending. ‘To quote the motto of a col- 
lege society to which I belong: ‘* We contend, but it is 
as brethren.” In that friendly contention, the interests 
of the mother country and ours are in the main identical. 
We want to buy from them, and they from us. Each 
produces what the other has not. In such friendly ex- 
change our true interest lies. Let me tell you, my dear 
American friends, that unless you can eradicate from 
your bosoms that mean and petty feeling that a bargain 
is not a good bargain unless you have got the better of 
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the man with whom you make it, you will never attain 
anything in the cause of arbitration. The right bargain 
is beneficial to both. That is the sort of bargain that is 
the life of trade, and that really represents that large and 
liberal spirit of commerce that was spoken of so strongly 
this morning. 

Another matter that has hindered us is the prejudice 
that grew out of the Civil War. Iwas rather sorry these 
quotations were made this morning; but since they were 
made let me revert to one of them. That English speaker 
who alluded to ‘‘ the late Union”’ spoke of a fact. We 
were sore, undoubtedly, that the disruption had occurred ; 
it was a bitter thing that there should be a war between 
the North and the South. But it did for a time break up 
the union of the states. The Supreme Court, only last 
Monday,* held that the government which was main- 
tained in Richmond was to all intents and purposes a de 
facto government, to which all persons living within its 
borders were obliged to submit, and that accordingly a 
trustee was justified in investing the funds of an estate 
under his charge in the bonds of that government. 
Thirty years have passed since then, and it seems to me 
we can be large minded enough now to recognize the fact 
tbat there was a time when the Union was dissevered, that 
we had to restore it, and that it was, on the whole, a 
good thing for humanity, for this country, and for other 
countries, that we succeeded in abolishing the curse of 
African slavery and restoring the union of the states on 
a purer and a lasting basis. 

Now, since we have made up with our brothers across 
the Potomac, I hope we are equally ready to make up 
with our brothers across the Atlantic. Indeed, there are 
many indications that that blessed time of reconciliation 
has come. And having made up, let us see if we cannot 
establish some basis of agreement by which in the future 
we may be free from those gusts of popular passion 
which often hurry nations, against their better judgment, 
into war. England, as well as this country, has a popu- 
lar government. While we believe with all our hearts in 
popular governments, yet we know that they have this 
fault, that they are too liable to be swayed by sudden 
gusts of popular enthusiasm or rage. It is the function 
of the English constitution, it is the function of the con- 
stitution of the United States to hold this Demos in check 
for a little while, to give him time to think, and not to 
permit him to embody in action in a moment the emotion 
that has come into his mighty breast. 

Precisely that function, whick the constitution per- 
forms for one nation, an arbitration treaty performs for 
the nations which enter into it. Such a treaty should 
provide what in its nature is a permanent tribunal; that 
is, a tribunal which, if not always open, can be open, 
without any new law, whenever occasion arises, so that, 
when the quarrels of nations arise, as they will arise, the 
responsible authorities, on the one side and the other, can 
at once say, ** This question we have agreed to submit to 
this tribunal. Mr. Attorney-General, prepare the case 
for submission.” ‘Thus at once, with delays on one side 
and checks on the other, the steam blows off in a legiti- 
mate channel, instead of exploding and bursting the 
boiler to pieces. 

That, in a word, is the object of an arbitration treaty. 
I will not speak of the form of the treaty; so much has 
been said as to make this unnecessary. But 1 will 
Opinion filed May 31, 189s. 
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answer a question which has been asked in regard to the 
enforcement of the judgment of such atribunal. In that 
matter we have much experience to guide us; there is 
hardly an instance, among the many arbitrations that 
have been held between civilized nations, in which there 
has been an absolute refusal to carry out the award of the 
court. This has sometimes heen irksome, sometimes 
there has been postponement; but in the end experience 
shows that the feeling of honor, of regard for plighted 
faith, is sufficiently strong in the breasts of the civilized 
world to bring to obedience even the unwilling and the 
reluctant. 

We have another illustration of this law, both in 
England and in this country, in the settlement by arbi- 
tration of disputes between labor and capital. It has 
sometimes been proposed to make submission to the 
award of arbitration compulsory in such cases; but the 
labor unions, as well as the capitalists, have always ob- 
jected to this. And yet in every instance, so far as 
memory serves me, those awards have been complied 
with. There is a sense of honor, a sentiment of con- 
science, in the breast of man, which, when he has agreed 
to submit to the decision of a court, is stronger than the 
arm of the sheriff or the posse comitatus, and which en- 
forces obedience. Obedience which is brought about in 
that way is best of all. 

It is therefore with the greatest hope, not perhaps of 
immediate success, but still with confident hope and 
assured faith, that we, not at all discouraged by anything 
which has happened since our last meeting, are prepared 
to go on in the cause of arbitration. 


The Forces Which Make For Peace 
Between England and America. 


BY BISHOP E. G. ANDREWS, D.D. 

Mr. Chairman, and Friends,—The proposition under 
discussion seems to me almost axiomatic. The two 
great nations sprang from a common stock; the same 
blood flows in their veins. ‘They have a common history ; 
the memory of centuries long gone by are precious to 
both of them. They have a common political constitu- 
tion, for though the one has a queen and the other a 
president, both are governed by the people and for the 
people. Of course, this is more perfectly true in Eng- 
land since the Reform Bill of 1852; but the tendency of 
all English history, during latter centuries has been to- 
ward this result. It is said that once Queen Victoria 
was in conference with Mr. Gladstone, and as he urged 
upon her some unpalatable measure, she said, ** Sir, do 
you know who I am? I am the Queen of England!’ 
To which he replied, ** Madam, do you know who I am? 
Iam the people of England.” And the people triumphed. 

We have, again, a common jurisprudence ; the basis of 
our law and of its administration is alike. We have a 
common literature ; Spenser and Shakespeare belong to 
us both. On the same shelves, in either country, you 
will find Tennyson and Browning with Longfellow and 
Lowell ; Bryce and Green and Hume, with Bancroft and 
Motley ; Chalmers and Liddon with Channing and Brooks. 
The thoughts that occupy the mind, the feelings that im- 
pel the heart are the same in the two nations. We have 
a common religion, the religion of one God, the Father 
of all mankind, interpreted variously as to the mode of 
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his revelation and the particular process by which it takes 
effect upon men; nevertheless, a common religion. We 
have common interests; we are one great solidarity. 
America cannot suffer and England not suffer ; it cannot 
prosper and England not prosper. 

These two nations, more than a hundred years ago, 
agreed upon a treaty of peace which was to be perma- 
nent. It has never been broken except in one instance, 
for a brief and slight war. Now the simple question is, 
‘*Shall these two peoples be ever more in peril of being 
swept hastily and by jingoism into war?” After twenty 
arbitrations, more or less successful and impressive, is it 
not possible to have the friendship of the two nations 
given such a definite form, that we may be always sure 
of arbitration and may never be at the mercy of dema- 
gogues and jingoes? Are we to be in peril, from year to 
year, of the loss of values immeasurable in our commercial 
transactions and of greater moral losses, through the in- 
competency or unwisdom of some secretary of foreign 
affairs or of some king or president? This problem two 
such nations as these ought to solve at once and to solve 
it effectively. 

I am glad to recognize the conditions and the forces 
that serve toward this end. Some of them are very im- 
pressive. Both of these countries are under a system of 
jurisprudence that could be very easily adapted to the 
work we are proposing. Both have a habit of subordi- 
nation to law and to judicial decisions. It runs in our 
English blood to respect the decisions of a duly constitu- 
ted tribunal. Other forces also are working toward a 
permanent tribunal of arbitration. Our intercommuni- 
cation is being vastly increased, we know one another 
better, we recognize the similarity of our institutions, 
our habits of thought, our aims. Why then should we 
be in antagonism because a narrow ribbon of water in- 
tervenes between America and England. 

We are coming to a time when the rights and interests 
of the great masses of toilers are to rule the governments 
of this world. These two governments, more than others, 
are now determined by the interests of the workman and 
his family. It is not always to be the case that kings or 
chiefs of the state are to determine questions of war and 
of peace. It is these vast masses of men, upon whom 
the burden of war must fall, who must be consulted and 
who will be consulted; and that fact also tends towards 
this conclusion that we hope for. 

And, above all, I take joy in recognizing that we are 
coming to an interpretation of Christianity as a practical 
rule of life, such as I think our fathers did not have. 
The wisdom of the fathers was very great; instances of 
the finest Christian culture, in the discernment of ethical 
laws and its embodiment in Christian life, are to be found 
in the history of all the centuries past. I suppose, how- 
ever, that by degrees, but surely, we are coming to 
apprehend pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father as combining with personal purity a broad con- 
secration to the welfare of the community and to the up- 
building of humanity, and that we give an emphasis to 
this second head which was unknown to the fathers. We 
are not turning away from doctrines or organizations; I 
speak lightly of neither. I believe in dogma; I do not 
know how we are to get a strong religious character with- 
out strong religious convictions. I believe in organiza- 
tion ; but beyond all questions of doctrine and organiza- 
tion is this question of the life of Christ in the souls of 
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men, the great all-dominating, ever effective charity 
which consecrates life and its resources to the service of 
society. That interpretation of religion, spreading more 
and more in both these lands, will in the end lead to the 
result for which we look to-night. And when that result 
shall come, between these great nations, it will be the 
harbinger of peace far and wide. 

It is said there are one hundred and ten millions of 
English-speaking people on the globe. It would be a 
great thing to relieve those millions from all apprehension 
of war as between themselves. But these people are re- 
lated to two or three times as many, as holding them 
under their domination. Whoever thinks of India, with 
its two-hundred and seventy-five million people under 
English sway, and of the islands of the sea, and of the 
great portions of the Dark Continent, which owe alle- 
giance, in one form or another to the same great power, 
cannot fail to see that to remove one-fourth of the whole 
human family from the category of danger, and to give 
them the peace of God, will be an immeasurable blessing 
to the whole world. 

If we can have one-fourth of the world’s population 
settling their internal difficulties in an international tri- 
bunal, what will the effect be upon other nations? It is 
inevitable that they will shortly adopt, either among 
themselves or with us, the same method of dealing with 
international difficulties. And soine day, it may be far 
off, like that 

“Far-off, divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.”’ 
it will come to pass that this world will be at rest. 

Some interpret the love of God as assuring the ulti- 
mate welfare of every human being, irrespective of pres- 
ent character. We who do not assent to so broad an 
inference, do, nevertheless, feel that somehow, in this 
world’s great movement toward love and unity, there will 
be a vindication of God’s infinite love and of His infinite 
wisdom in the human creation and in the government of 
the race; and that the outcome of national as well as in- 
dividual life will justify the sentiment of Browning’s oft- 
quoted words: 


‘*God’s in his heaven! 
All’s right with the world.”’ 


A Plea for a Broader Policy. 


BY PROFESSOR JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ, OF VASSAR 
COLLEGE. 

The movement for international arbitration seems to 
me to meet, in general, a reception which is most cordial. 
I have never found, either in France or in this country, a 
man who denied the desirability of international arbitra- 
tion; the only objection I have heard is that it is im- 
practicable. Some have said that it is Utopian; to 
which my answer is that all those great principles and 
ideas which have become the patrimony of civilized peo- 
ple have been considered Utopian at the outset. Christi- 
anity itself is the wildest Utopia which has ever been 
presented to men; and yet to-day we see it in the life of - 
humanity, swaying men, leading them, controlling them, 
directing and shaping their lives. 

But we are discussing especially this evening the ques- 
tion of arbitration with England. ‘To me, this is simply 


the application to one nation of this great general princi- 
ple. 


I have no objection to an atbitration treaty with 
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Great Britain; I pray that it may be accomplished ; but 
I am just as anxious that such a treaty should be made 
with every great civilized nation of the world. This 
principle is not for one class or one clan or one nation, 
but for the whole world. I believe in the grandeur, the 
majesty of the English race; but the rest of the world 
also has done and is doing its great historic work. 

There are some principles of expediency, it is true, 
which point to the wisdom of an initial treaty with Great 
Britain; but much has been said of them, and you will 
not expect me to dwell upon them. What I believe is 
that international arbitration is to meet with general 

eceptance, not only from Anglo-Saxons, but from other 
people. Events on the continent of Europe are also 
paving the way for the same great blessing. The toiling 
masses, the Socialists of France, and those of Germany 
and Belgium as well, are looking in that direction. But 
I believe in the triumph of international arbitration espe- 
cially because it is a great movement of civilization, 
because it is in accord with the great forces of civilization 
in their onward march. It has come to us with the 
triumph of philosophic, scientific, artistic, economic, 
religious ideas. ‘They are an intrinsic part of civiliza- 
tion; and arbitration will come in proportion as these 
great forces move on. 

During the last two months, I have been struck, as 
never before, by one thing. In the case of the old wars 
related by Herodotus, or those found in the Bible, or 
those found in medizval literature, you see that then 
war had a universal sweep until it was met by brutal 
force ; everything was destroyed, nothing was sacred for 
it. But ever since that time we have seen the sphere of 
war narrowed more and more. During the last few 
months especially we have realized that the facts and 
forces which formerly came within the sweep of war have 
been lessened, and that it is more difficult than ever 
before to wage war to-day without coming into conflict 
with some of the most vital, economic and moral interests 
of the world at large. As the world moves on, war 
must decrease, and universal arbitration must prevail. 
Bellum delendum est. This does not mean, however, 
that there is not work for an organization like this. The 
triumph for which we are working and praying will come ; 
but there are some things that come naturally which the 
application of human intelligence hastens. Therefore, it 
is our duty to forward the cause of arbitration in every 
possible way in every part of the world. 

One of the first things that all of us must do is to 
cultivate feelings of respect for the different nations that 
we wish to bring together in this great movement. 
When you speak of the nations of Europe under the simile 
of ‘* dogs struggling for a bone,” do not then go to them 
and ask them to join the good company of Anglo-Saxons! 
All the great nations have been working together for the 
advance of what we call human civilization. The Jews, 
the Greeks, the Romans, and every great power of 
modern times, all have contributed elements to the well- 
being of humanity, the loss of which would have been a 
loss for every one. I am not accustomed to overpraise 
the German; but I recognize what the German nation 
has done for the world, I recognize their great men whose 
intellectual and moral life has been the enrichment of 
humanity. I join with Victor Hugo, who said, ‘ All 
nations are great, regardless of their antagonisms.” 


Erekmann one day spoke to Goethe of a great discussion 
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which was going on in Germany, as to which was 
greater, Schiller or himself. Goethe, like the great 
man and magnificent spirit that he was, said, ‘* It is true ; 
the Germans have been discussing this for the last twenty 
years; I think they ought to be thankful that they have 
had two such good fellows.” So I think of all the na- 
tions of the world; we ought to be thankful that we have 
had these great powers. all of which have done and are 
doing their great historic work. The weakening or the 
disappearance of one of them would be a loss of the 
greatest magnitude. We would deplore, I think, any 
references to different nations such as could hurt their 
feelings. I confess that, if i were an Englishman, I 
would feel as much humiliated by the Jamieson trial of 
last year in London, as I do at the Zolatrial. The Zola 
trial, referred to by a previous speaker, is not a good 
index of the course of justice in France. The French 
bench and bar contain some of the grandest men, not 
only of France but of the world. ‘They are the cream of 
France; I am a farmer in the summer, and I know that 
sometimes sweet cream sours a little. But it is certain 
that within the last twenty-five years life and property 
have been as secure in France as in any country of the 
world; and we have had no lynching. 

Another important thing for us to dois to admit the 
equality of rights of nations. What is right for one na- 
tion is right for another. We must not think that one 
great power, even though it is great and mighty, has 
privileges that another has not. I was travelling with a 
distinguished British philosopher not long ago, and as he 
read his newspaper, he found, in an article on the ap- 
proaching division of China, an account of the Celestial 
aspirations of the French, who wish to have a part of 
China also. This gentleman turned to me and said, ‘I 
am afraid that the French are going to give us some 
trouble in China.” One would have thought that his 
country had a mortgage upon China, and that nobody but 
the Russians and the Germans and the English could 
have a morsel of that doomed empire! This feeling 
must disappear; we must recognize that the rights of 
Americans, of Englishmen, of Frenchmen, are all alike. 

Lastly, I want to make another suggestion. In speak- 
ing of different nations, we must try to state our estimate 
of them as scientifically, as objectively, as is possible. 
If there is a fact which inspires me with optimism it is 
the growth of the scientific spirit among historians in this 
country and in England, and their willingness to interpret 
the facts of a nation’s life regardless of their feelings in 
the matter. ‘The same thing is true in France. Monsieur 
Lavisse began to write his glorious history at the time 
when the anti-German feeling was the intensest, but he 
wrote it in such a manner as to lead the French toa 
more reasonable interpretation of Germany, and it has 
done more to bring the French nation to a just view of 
the German nation than any agency known to me. In 
studying the Prussian monarchy he makes a statement 
which I am glad to repeat in this assembly. He says, 
‘¢ Peace is the normal state of humanity.” After having 
studied the mechanism of the Prussian monarchy he has 
seen that that state is artificial, and that peace is the 
ultimate condition of reasonable beings. I may speak in 
a similar way of Monsieur Sorel, who writes history with 
the accuracy and independence of judgment of a Darwin. 
I should say the same thing of Monsieur Rambaud, who 
has gone to Russia and has studied her history and 
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condition and set them before us, not as a Frenchman, 
not as having interest in Russia, but objectively. And 
there is a distinguished Roman Catholic historian and 
political economist, Monsieur Anatole Leroy Beaulieu, 
known to some of you. During the Anti-Semitic move- 
ment in France, M. Leroy Beaulieu spoke out, everybody 
knew his convictions, but with this scientific spirit he 
said to the Anti-Semitics. ‘+ You are wrong. The Jews 
are what they are because you have made them so; you 
must not reproach them with defects for which you are 
yourself responsible.” And his influence in France has 
been very great. ‘his scientific historical spirit has 
brought Frenchmen to a fairer interpretation of other 
nations and has thereby paved the way for arbitration. 

The practice of these suggestions, of greater forbear- 
ance, greater respect for other nations, greater independ- 
ence of judgment, and justice, will do more than any- 
thing else to hasten the time when we shall have 
arbitration, not only with England, but with the whole 
of Europe. 


Address of the Society of Friends of 
Great Britain. 


While the recent war was in progress the Society of 
Friends of Great Britain issued the following admirable 
address to all lovers of peace in the United States. 
Through the agency of the American Peace Society the 
address was sent to all the leading religious and secular 
papers in the country: 

‘*More than two centuries ago William Penn, who was so 
manifestly used in uniting your country and ours by links 
more lasting than any forged in the furnace of war, wrote 
from this land to his fellow-colonists in Pennsylvania as 
follows : 

‘ Friends,—The eyes of many are upon you, the peo- 
ple of many nations of Europe look on (your) country 
as a land of ease and quiet, and wish to themselves in 
vain the same blessings which they conceive you enjoy.’ 

These words still apply in large measure, but over the 
clear sky of your civil life has arisen the dark cloud of 
the war with Spain. 

We desire at this season of stress and strain to asso- 
ciate ourselves in close sympathy and fraternal greeting 
with all who take their stand under the banner of the 
Prince of Peace, and who endeavor according to their 
ability to save your great nation from the demoralizing 
influence of the war spirit. 

You love your country; your constitution recognizes 
the equal rights of humanity; you, with us, acknowledge 
the supremacy of the King of Kings, and desire to see 
the kingdom of Christ established in the earth. In our 
own land we have known ful! well the trials and the 
difficulties which arise when the claims of conscience 
and the claims of country appear at some testing season 
to clash. At the time the pain and perplexity may be 
great; in the end they must disappear before those who 
are intent upon seeking the truth with their faces to the 
light. 

We desire that you, as individuals, may be strength- 
ened with the might which comes from above, and the 
wisdom which is first pure then peaceable, in your efforts 
to spread the glad tidings of peace on earth and good- 
will to men. The prophet, in looking forward to the 
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coming of the Messiah, heralded a time when ‘a man 
should be as a hiding-place from the wind, a covert from 
the tempest.” May it be your privilege to stand firm 
against the storms of passion too often loosed by war ; to 
arrest the drift of opinion around you whenever it may 
set in unworthy directions, or towards unworthy pur- 
poses ; and to nurture into stronger growth the desire to 
establish amity amongst all peoples. 

We thankfully recognize the efforts you have made for 
the preservation of peace, and for the redress of wrongs 
by other means than those of war. We note also, that 
in her quarrel with Spain, your country has been moved 
by the claims of the suffering Cubans rather than by any 
greed of conquest. But it has ever been, and it remains 
true to-day, that appeal to the sword is the abandonment 
of reason, and that under its sway the innocent suffer far 
more than the guilty. 

As citizens of Great Britain we indeed are in no posi- 
tion to address your nation on the evils of war. We 
acknowledge with humiliation that this nation has sinned 
over and over again in relying upon might rather than 
right for the accomplishment of its purposes, but as we 
have urged upon our Government that there are better 
ways of settling disputes than the barbarous methods of 
trial by battle, so with confidence we desire your encour- 
agement in the appeals which you also may make. 

Mad rivalry over armaments in Europe is impoverish- 
ing and embittering the peoples, and spreading jealousy 
and mistrust between nations. Under it the moral forces 
which can alone bring health and strength to communi- 
ties are arrested, and seem to be endangered. Our late 
revered fellow-member, John Bright, once pointed out, 
as in striking contrast to the oppression engendered by 
the armaments of the Old World ‘ the grand experiment’ 
presented by the United States of America, where he 
beheld many millions of men ‘happy and prosperous 
without great armies and great navies. without great debt 
and without great taxes.” We long, not only for your 
sakes, but for the sake of our common humanity, that 
such a grand experiment may not be abandoned ; but that, 
on the contrary, it may be carried forward with ever-in- 
creasing courage and faith. 

We earnestly desire that the ties of kinship and mutual 
goodwill between your people and ours may grow and 
strengthen: that the two nations may mutually agree to 
refer any disputes arising hereafter between them to the 
decision of some carefully appointed judicial tribunal : 
and that by so doing they may together lead the way for 
the permanent establishment of a system providing for 
appeals to justice in the place of appeals to force amongst 
the nations of the earth. 

It is our earnest prayer that by the generous restraint 
of conscious strength there may be in your great country 
a readiness to end the present conflict, thus evincing to 
the world the forbearance of your nation, and the earnest- 
ness and sincerity of your continued desires for the pro- 
motion of peace. 

May you ever derive strength and encouragement from 
the thought that those who stand for righteousness are on 
the side of God, and He cannot fail.” 


The Interparliamentary Peace Conference which was 
to have been held at Lisbon just preceding the Peace 
Congress has been given up for this year. The Peace 
Congress opens on the third of October. 
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The Czar’s Call for a Conference of 
the European Powers in the In- 
terests of Universal Peace. 


‘**The maintenance of general peace 
and the possible reduction of the ex- 
cessive armaments which weigh upon 
all nations present themselves in ex- 
isting conditions to the whole world 
as an ideal toward which the en- 
deavors of all governments should be 
directed. The humanitarian and mag- 
nanimous ideas of His Majesty the 
Emperor, my august master. have been 
won over to this view in the conviction 
that this lofty aim is in conformity 
with the most essential interests and 
legitimate views of ali the powers ; 
and the imperial government thinks 
the present moment would be very 
favorable to seeking the means. 

“International discussion is the 
most effectual means of insuring all 
peoples’ benefit—a real durable peace, 
above all—putting an end to the pro- 
gressive development of the present 
armaments. 

**In the course of the last 20 years 
the longing for general appeasement 
has grown especially pronounced in 
the consciences of civilized nations, 
and the preservation of peace has 
been put forward as an object of 
international policy. Itis in its name 
that great states have concluded, 
among themselves, powerful alliances. 

‘*It is the better to guarantee peace 
that they have developed, in pro- 
portions hitherto unprecedented, their 
military forces and still continue to 
increase them, without shrinking from 
any sacrifice. Nevertheless, all these 
efforts have not yet been able to bring 
about the beneficent result desired, 
pacification. 

“The financial charges, following 
the upward march, strike at the very 
root of public prosperity. The in- 
tellectual and physical strength of 
the nations’ labor and capital are 
mostly diverted from their natural 
application and are unproductively 
consumed. Hundreds of millions are 
devoted to acquiring terrible engines 
of destruction, which, though to-day 
regarded as the last work of science, 
are destined tomorrow to lose all their 
value in consequence of some fresh 
discovery in the same field. 

‘*National culture, economic prog- 
ress and the production of wealth, 
are either paralyzed or checked in 
development. Moreover, in propor- 


tion as the armaments of each power 
increase, they less and less fulfil the 
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object the oaiainiatts have set be- 
fore themselves. The economic crisis, 
due in great part to the system of 
armaments « outrance, and the con- 
tinual danger which lies in this mass- 
ing of war material, are transforming 
the armed peace of our days into a 
crushing burden which the peoples 
have more and more difficulty in 
bearing. 

‘‘It appears evident that if this 
state of things were to be prolonged, 
it would inevitably lead to the very 
cataclysm it is desired to avert, and 
the horrors whereof make every think- 
ing being shudder in advance. ‘To put 
an end to these incessant armaments, 
and to seek the means of warding off 


the calamities “hich are threatening’ 


the whole world, is the supreme duty 
to-day imposed upon all states. 

‘* Filled with this idea, His Majesty 
has been pleased to command me to 
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propose to all the governments whose 
representatives you are accredited to 
the imperial court, the assembling of 
a conference which shall occupy itself 
with this grave problem 

‘* This conference will be, by the 
heln of God, a happy presage for the 
century which is about to open. It 
would converge into one powerful 
focus the efforts of all states sincerely 
seeking to make the great conception 
of universal peace triumph over the 
elements of trouble and discord, and 
it would, at the same time, cement 
their agreement by a corporate conse- 
cration of the principles of equity and 
right whereon rest the security of 
states and the welfare of peoples.” 


The death of Parker Pillsbury at 
Concord, N. H., on the 7th of July, 
took away one of the most radical re- 
formers of the past generation. He 
was an uncompromising foe of war. 
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ARBITRA- 


Great uneasiness is felt in Russia 
over the repetition of last year’s fail- 
ure of the harvest. In seven districts 
of Kazan and largely in the provinces 
of Samara, Saratoff, Simbirsk, Viatka 
and Perm the crops are almost worth- 
less. The prospect of a famine is 
most grave. The landed gentry are 
beginning to ask the government for 
relief. The Ministers of the Interior 
and of Finance are making inquiries, 
and efforts are being made to meet 
the situation. 
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